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THE  IDLEST  OF  KINGS 

(Henry  III  Ignores  the  Invitation  to  Become  King  of  Holland) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  English  artist,  Charles  Staniland 

THE  death  of  Charles  IX  brought  to  the  throne  his 
brother,  Henry  III,  the  last  of  the  sons  of  the  terrible 
Catharine  de  Medici.  Charles  had  been  weak-minded, 
Henry  was  a mere  empty-headed  fop.  Before  he  became 
King  of  France,  his  mother  had  secured  his  election  as  King 
of  Poland;  but  his  barbaric  Polish  subjects  wearied  him  and 
he  fled  from  them  in  secret,  carrying  off  the  Polish  crown 
jewels.  He  then  traveled  leisurely  to  France,  gathering 
around  him  such  a party  of  loose  women,  profligate  boys,  par- 
rots, monkeys  and  lap-dogs,  that  their  grotesque  entry  into 
Paris  formed  surely  the  strangest  coronation  procession  even 
Paris  ever  saw. 

Henry  spent  the  early  years  of  his  reign  in  utter  idleness 
or  vicious  pleasure.  Holland  had  begun  its  celebrated  war- 
fare for  freedom  against  Spain;  and  the  Dutch  burghers  were 
in  such  need  for  help  that  they  sent  Henry  an  embassy  offer- 
ing to  make  him  their  king,  if  he  would  aid  them  against 
Philip  of  Spain.  Henry’s  ancestors  had  fought  many  desper- 
ate Avars  to  win  the  throne  which  might  thus  be  his  for  the 
taking.  But  Henry  would  hardly  listen  to  the  ambassadors, 
yawned  Avhile  they  spoke,  and  played  with  some  little  puppies 
which  he  had  in  a basket  hung  round  his  neck.  He  kept  put- 
ting the  Hollanders  off,  and  gave  them  no  definite  ansAver, 
until  finally  they  abandoned  the  project  in  despair. 
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AN  ASSASSIN  AND  HIS  VICTIM 


(King  Henry  III  Salutes  the  Great  Catholic  Leader,  Henry  of  Guise,  Before 
Having  Him  Assassinated) 

From  the  painting  by  Charles  Comte  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1855 


THE  later  years  of  the  foppish  and  dissolute  Henry  III 
closed  in  tragedy.  He  could  no  longer  evade  the  grim 
religious  warfare  which  his  countrymen  forced  upon 
him.  The  more  fanatical  Catholics  were  disgusted  that  the 
feebleness  of  the  king  permitted  the  Protestants  still  to  exist, 
and  they  formed  a widespread  “Catholic  League,”  which  was 
headed  by  a powerful  duke,  Henry  of  Guise.  So  mighty  did 
the  League  become  that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  obeyed 
its  chief  far  more  readily  than  they  did  the  despised  king. 
Indeed  Henry  of  Guise  was  called  the  “King  of  Baris. ” He 
drove  King  Henry  from  the  capital,  and  talked  quite  openly 
of  shutting  up  the  poor  king  in  a monastery  and  taking  his 
place.  Outwardly  the  cowardly  Henry  III  pretended  friend- 
ship for  Guise  and  the  League.  Secretly  he  plotted  the  mur- 
der of  this  all-powerful  subject. 

Guise  was  warned,  but  despised  King  Henry  too  much 
to  fear  him,  even  visiting  him  at  his  castle.  Guise,  gay,  gor- 
geous, and  surrounded  by  nobles  and  churchmen,  quite  over- 
shadowed King  Henry,  who  had  grown  somber  and  secretive 
and  had  few  retainers.  But  that  same  day,  having  entrapped 
Guise  into  his  chamber,  the  king  let  loose  upon  him  a band  of 
murderers.  King  Henry  gazed  with  fierce  joy  at  the  body  of 
his  victim  and  then  hurried  to  the  bedside  of  his  aged  and 
dying  mother  Catharine  to  boast  of  his  violent  deed.  “It  was 
well  carved,”  said  the  grim  Catharine,  “but  can  you  sew  all 
up  again?” 
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THE  LATER  FRENCH  KINGS 

(The  Monarchs  Who  Prepared  the  Way  for  the  Great  Henry  IV,  and  His 
Descendants  Who  Succeeded  Him) 

Specially  arranged  for  the  present  work 

HENRY  III  failed  to  “sew  all  up  again”  after  assassinat- 
ing the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  enraged  Catholic  League 
burst  into  a flame  of  revolt  against  the  king.  He  sum- 
moned around  him  whatever  help  he  could  and  prepared  for 
war;  but  a fanatical  assassin  slew  him,  as  Henry  had  slain 
Guise..  The  death  of  these  two  most  prominent  contenders 
for  the  throne  brought  to  the  front  the  next  heir,  King  Henry 
of  Navarre.  He,  as  Henry  IV,  has  become  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated,  as  he  certainly  was  the  most  beloved,  of  all  the 
kings  of  France. 

Henry  was  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  a dis- 
tant cousin  of  the  reigning  house.  His  immediate  ancestors 
had  been  dukes  of  Bourbon.  Hence  he  and  his  successors  were 
called  the  Bourbon  kings.  Henry  and  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, good  and  bad,  are  here  depicted,  from  John  II,  who  had 
been  carried  prisoner  to  England,  down  to  the  foppish  Henry 
III.  After  the  epoch-making  Henry  IV  came  his  descendants 
named  Louis,  from  Louis  XIII  to  Louis  XVI,  who  lost  the 
crown  in  the  great  French  Revolution.  All  these  later  kings 
were  Bourbons,  as  were  also  the  three  who  were  restored  to 
power  after  Napoleon’s  downfall.  These  three,  Louis  XVIII, 
Charles  X and  Louis  Philippe,  were  the  last  kings  of  France. 
They  still  wore,  as  you  may  see,  the  ancient  robes  of  royalty, 
and  clung  to  all  the  forms  of  kingship,  in  a world  which  had 
outgrown  its  mediaeval  pompousness. 
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HENRY  IV  AT  PLAY 

(The  Greatest  of  French  Kings  Surprised  While  Romping  with  His  Children) 

By  the  French  master,  Jean  Ingres  ( 1780-1867 ),  in  the  gallery  of  Prince 

Joinville 


HENRY  IV  won  France  by  battle,  tearing  it  from  the 
grip  of  the  Catholic  League.  Yet  even  Henry  could 
not  force  Protestantism  upon  France.  After  years  of 
fighting  for  the  throne,  he  saw  clearly  that  his  only  hope  of 
gaining  it  lay  in  compromising  with  his  foes.  So  he  adopted 
Catholicism  as  his  own  religion ; and  though  probably  no  one 
anywhere  believed  in  the  deep  seriousness  of  his  conversion, 
the  Catholics  were  only  too  glad  to  welcome  peace  upon  such 
terms  and  submit  to  the  rule  of  this  hero  king.  So  Heni\ 
established  both  religions  on  an  equality ; and  for  a time  at 
least  distracted  France  found  peace. 

For  almost  twenty  years  Henry  IV  ruled  as  a great  mon- 
arch at  home  and  abroad.  His  subjects  loved  him  as  the 
most  wholly  human  of  their  kings,  and  Frenchmen  still  tell 
with  pride  the  story  of  how  the  stately  Spanish  ambassador 
once  entered  his  chamber  and  found  Henry  playing  horse 
upon  the  floor  with  bis  little  son,  the  future  Louis  XIII.  The 
queen-mother,  Mary  de  Medici,  with  their  other  childien 
looked  fondly  on.  “Is  your  business  in  haste?”  Henry  asked 
the  ambassador ; and  on  being  pompously  assured  it  was  not, 
he  added,  “Then  we  will  first  finish  our  game.” 

Henry  was  marshaling  a European  alliance  to  attack  Spain 
when  he  was  stabbed  by  an  assassin,  and  died  (1610). 
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RICHELIEU  AT  LA  ROCHELLE 

(The  Mighty  Cardinal  Plans  the  Engineering  Work  by  Which  He  Captured 
La  Rochelle  and  Broke  the  Protestant  Power) 

By  the  contemporary  French  artist  of  Blanche,  Adolphe  A.  Lesrel 

THE  little  son  whom  Henry  IV  had  ridden  on  his  back 
was  only  nine  years  old  when  his  father  was  slain. 
Hence  France  fell  back  into  misgovernment  and  weak- 
ness. Gradually,  however,  a remarkable  man  rose  to  promi- 
nence and  was  adopted  by  the  young  king  Louis  XIII  as  his 
chief  councillor.  This  man  was  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  from 
that  time  till  his  death  was  the  real  ruler  of  France. 

When  Richelieu  assumed  power,  he  assured  the  king  that 
he  would  make  France  respected  abroad,  and  would  break  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  the  Protestants  at  home.  The  Prot- 
estant nobles  soon  began  another  civil  war,  hoping  to  increase 
their  power.  Richelieu  then  undertook  in  person  the  siege  of 
the  chief  Protestant  stronghold,  the  city  of  La  Rochelle.  This 
was  regarded  as  impregnable  by  the  military  students  of  the 
time;  for  it  had  an  open  harbor  on  the  sea,  and  an  English 
fleet  supplied  it  with  provisions.  But  Richelieu  studied  out 
a plan  of  his  own  and  set  his  soldiers  to  building  a huge  break- 
water out  into  the  sea,  gradually  enclosing  the  entire  harbor. 
Many  were  the  desperate  fights  with  English  and  with  Hugue- 
nots before  this  remarkable  engineering  work  was  accom- 
plished ; but  the  persistent  Cardinal  clung  to  his  plan  in  the 
face  of  all  objections.  So  at  last  the  harbor  was  blocked  and 
the  city  starved  into  subjection.  Richelieu  completely  de- 
stroyed the  Protestants’  political  power  in  France,  and  then 
granted  them  entire  religious  liberty.  So  he  brought  peace 
to  the  state. 
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RICHELIEU  AND  CORNEILLE 

(The  Cardinal  Patronizes  Art  and  Literature  and  Upholds  a Court  as  Brilliant 

as  the  King’s) 

By  the  contemporary  French  artist,  Adrien  Moreau,  of  Troyes 

IT  was  not  only  by  reducing  rebellious  nobles  and  Prot- 
estants, and  raising  France  to  a pinnacle  of  power  abroad, 
that  Cardinal  Richelieu  won  the  fame  he  so  richly  de- 
serves. He  was  also  a patron  of  art  and  literature.  In  Paris, 
so  arrogant  was  he,  or  so  assured  of  his  influence  with  the 
king,  that  he  held  a court  of  his  own  with  v?hich  the  king’s 
could  scarcely  vie. 

Richelieu  encouraged  young  poets  and  dramatists,  and  to 
him  one  day  came  the  author,  Pierre  Corneille,  and  read  his 
own  poetry  before  the  assembled  lords  and  ladies.  Corneille 
was  the  founder  of  the  French  drama.  Richelieu  admired 
and  supported  him,  but  then  grew  jealous  of  him.^  For  the 
great  cardinal  aspired  to  literary  renown  as  well  as  political ; 
and  the  public  much  preferred  Corneille’s  pieces  to  Riche- 
lieu ’s. 

From  Richelieu’s  court  there  arose  the  French  Royal 
Academy,  better  known  as  the  Forty  Immortals,  an  associa- 
tion consisting  of  the  forty  most  noted  writers  of  the  French 
language,  who  perpetuate  themselves  by  naming  a new  mem- 
ber on  the  death  of  each.  Richelieu  established  this  as  a 
state  institution  in  1634.  and  it  has  ever  since  ruled  the  des- 
tinies of  French  literature.  He  also  founded  the  first  French 
newspaper,  the  Gazette,  and  used  it  as  a means  of  holding  the 
people  on  his  side  by  explaining  the  meaning  and  value  of 
his  laws. 
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ROCROI 

(The  Celebrated  Spanish  Infantry  Crushed  by  the  French  Under  Conde) 

By  the  contemporary  French  artist,  Lionel  Royer,  of  Chateau-du-Lour 

RICHELIEU  died  in  1642  and  Louis  XIII  shortly  after- 
ward. So  the  throne  passed  to  the  king’s  son,  Louis 
XIV,  then  a little  boy  of  five,  and  the  leadership  passed 
to  Richelieu’s  secretary,  whom  he  had  recommended  to  suc- 
ceed him,  a shrewd  and  cautious  Italian,  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
The  chief  triumph  of  Richelieu’s  foreign  policy  did  not  reach 
fruition  until  after  his  death.  He  who  had  crushed  the  power 
of  the  Protestants  in  France  had  encouraged  them  abroad, 
taking  their  part  in  the  terrible  Thirty  Years  War  in  Ger- 
many, and  so  breaking  the  power  of  the  Hapsburg  emperors. 
When  Germany  and  Sweden  and  Spain  had  all  exhausted 
themselves  in  this  strife,  Richelieu  stepped  in  to  seize  the 
spoils.  The  year  after  his  death,  a young  French  general, 
only  twenty-one,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  won  a great  victory 
over  the  Spaniards  at  Rocroi  on  the  German  frontier.  The 
Spanish  infantry  at  this  time  were  accounted  Europe’s  stout- 
est soldiers,  and  their  veteran  commander  was  the  ablest 
general  of  the  day.  But  youth  and  enthusiasm  triumphed 
over  age  and  experience.  The  Spanish  infantry  were  almost 
exterminated  at  Rocroi.  France  became  again  the  foremost 
state  of  Europe;  and  Conde  was  established  as  the  chief 
soldier  of  a new  age. 

At  the  peace  which  closed  the  Thirty  Years  War,  France 
received  large  accessions  of  territory  extending  her  domain 
toward  the  Rhine. 
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THE  WAR  OF  THE  FRONDE 

(The  Arrest  of  Broussel,  the  Champion  of  the  Paris  People,  Starts  a Civil  War) 

From  a drawing  by  Alphonse  de  Neuville  ( 1836-1885 ) 

M AZARIN  was  by  no  means  so  successful  a minister  as 
his  great  predecessor,  Richelieu.  For  one  thing,  he 
had  no  king  to  uphold  him  as  Louis  XIII  had  sup- 
ported Richelieu.  Mazarin ’s  king  was  a child,  so  the  minister 
had  to  rule  by  his  own  unaided  strength— only  for  strength 
he  substituted  cunning.  The  French  wits  comparing  him 
with  Richelieu,  said,  “After  the  lion  comes  the  fox.”  Mazarin 
tried  to  win  the  nobles  by  giving  them  large  pensions.  As  a 
result  the  taxes  became  so  heavy  that  the  people  grumbled. 
The  lead  in  this  protest  was  taken  by  the  “Parliament  of 
Paris,”  a body  not  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people, 
but  of  lawyers  or  rather  judges,  appointed  by  the  king  to  set- 
tle the  law.  They  presented  to  Mazarin  a petition  urging  a 
series  of  reforms ; he  responded  by  arresting  their  three  chief 
members.  One  of  these,  named  Broussel,  was  seized  in  the 
street  and  carried  oft  to  prison  in  a carriage.  The  effort  was 
made  to  arrest  him  secretly;  but  a servant  shouted  for  help; 
the  street  crowd  rushed  to  Broussel’s  aid,  and  though  his 
captors  got  him  away,  they  left  Paris  aflame  with  wrath. 

Thus  began  the  “War  of  the- Fronde, ” a fronde  being 
a little  weapon  used  by  the  street  boys  of  Paris  for  hurling 
stones.  Many  of  the  nobles  joined  the  people,  and  twice  Maz- 
arin wras  compelled  to  flee  from  Paris  with  the  boy  king. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  outwitted  the  nobles,  defeated  the 
commons  and  ruled  absolutely. 
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THE  COURT  OF  MAZARIN 

(The  Cunning  Cardinal's  Nieces  Wooed  by  the  Great  Lords  of  France). 

After  the  'painting  by  the  German  artist,  Joseph  Weiser 


PROBABLY  at  no  other  time  has  any  great  land  been  held 
under  such  complete  control  by  a foreigner  as  was 
France  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  After  he  had  put  down 
the  rebellion  of  the  Fronde,  none  of  the  nobles  dared  oppose 
him.  The  people  were  equally  helpless.  As  for  the  queen- 
regent,  little  Louis  XIV ’s  mother,  there  was  a rumor  that 
she  was  secretly  married  to  Mazarin. 

The  Cardinal  was  an  avaricious  man,  and  while  he  ad- 
ministered the  revenues  of  France  far  better  than  most  of 
its  monarchs,  he  drew  from  the  public  coffers  an  enormous 
fortune  for  himself.  He  also  made  the  fortunes  of  his  entire 
family.  He  brought  to  France  from  his  Italian  home  seven 
different  nieces;  and  these  young  women  from  middle  class 
Italian  life,  and  with  middle  class  manners,  became  the  belles 
of  the  French  court,  wooed  by  all  the  greatest  nobles  of  the 
time.  Two  of  the  nieces  ultimately  married  Italian  princes; 
and  five  married  French  lords,  who  were  thereupon  raised 
by  Mazarin  to  the  chief  offices  of  state.  Naturally  all  the 
splendor  of  the  court  gravitated  about  Mazarin.  He  pat- 
ronized ai-t  and  literature,  as  Richelieu  had  done.  The  boy 
king  and  even  the  queen  mother  were  neglected  for  this  boun- 
tiful dispenser  of  favors.  When  Mazarin  died,  the  fortune 
which  he  was  wont  to  call  humbly  “my  little  savings,” 
amounted  to  ten  million  dollars,  a sum  which  meant  many 
times  as  much  as  it  would  to-day  He  had  raised  the  public 
debt  of  France  to  over  eighty  million  dollars. 
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“I  AM  THE  STATE” 

(Louis  XIV  Dictating  His  Plans  to  His  Ministers) 

After  the  painting  by  the  German  artist,  Max  Volkhardt 


THE  boy  king  whom  Mazarin  had  neglected  became  Louis 
XIV,  the  most  splendid  monarch  of  Europe.  His  long 
reign  marked  the  pinnacle  of  the  greatness  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  the  beginning  of  its  decline.  We  of 
our  day  still  look  back  to  the  court  of  this  magnificent  Louis 
as  the  acme  of  gorgeousness  in  wealth,  in  sparkling  literatui’e 
and  art,  in  brilliant  entertainments,  and  in  lavish  expendi- 
ture. 

Louis  had  been  so  held  down  by  his  great  minister  that 
when  Mazarin  died,  this  jealous  young  king  of  twenty-three 
refused  to  appoint  another  minister  and  ruled  by  his  own 
judgment  and  authority,  laboring  hard  at  his  kingship,  in- 
stead of  entrusting  its  duties  to  subordinates.  A succession 
of  great  rulers,  Henry  IV,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  had  crushed 
every  possible  form  of  opposition  to  their  power,  and  now 
young  Louis  was  absolute  master  of  France.  A courtier  spoke 
once  in  his  presence  of  the  government  or  “State”  of  France. 
Louis’s  response  has  become  historical.  “The  State!”  he 
said,  “I  am  the  State.”  This  was  true  in  so  far  as  authority 
could  make  him  so;  the  once  powerful  nobles  of  France  be- 
came merely  his  courtiers,  dependent  on  his  whim,  bowing  at 
his  court,  and  calling  him  “France.” 

This  power  to  direct  at  his  will  the  united  energies  of  an 
entire  nation  made  Louis  XIV  far  stronger  than  any  other 
monarch  of  his  age.  He  dominated  Europe. 
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FRANCE’S  GREATEST  DRAMATIST 

(Moliere  Reading  His  Masterpiece,  “The  Misanthrope,"  to  His  Actors) 

By  the  contemporary  ' French  artist,  Gaston  Melingue,  of  Paris 


WE  have  seen  that  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  encour- 
aged French  literature.  In  Louis  XIY’s  days  it  rose 
to  its  greatest  height.  This  was  in  many  ways  the 
“Golden  Age”  of  France,  that  is,  of  aristocratic  France. 
Moliere,  the  most  famed  of  all  French  writers,  was  born  in 
the  days  of  Richelieu.  His  father  was  a tradesman,  and 
Moliere  was  made  an  official  in  charge  of  the  furniture  in 
Louis  XIII ’s  court.  He  abandoned  this  for  acting,  gathered 
a company  of  his  own  and  began  writing  his  own  plays.  He 
first  won  recognition  from  the  court  by  appearing  before 
Louis  XIV  in  Paris  in  1858.  There  were  older  established 
theatrical  companies,  and  these  fought  bitterly  against  Mo- 
liere’s  advance.  Moreover,  his  plays  were  daring  satires, 
often  ridiculing  the  emptiness  and  pomposity  of  the  court 
itself.  Only  the  favor  of  King  Louis  upheld  Moliere  against 
the  many  enemies  he  made.  Indeed  the  King  so  honored  the 
great  playwright  that  he  once  upset  all  his  own  elaborate  court 
etiquette  by  having  Moliere  dine  with  him.  Thus  the  great 
nobles  who  waited  on  the  monarch  had  to  serve  this  plebeian 
also. 

Moliere ’s  theatrical  company  was  devoted  to  him.  It  in- 
cluded his  wife  and  several  lifelong  friends.  Repeated  ef- 
forts were  made  by  other  managers  to  win  his  vivacious  troupe 
away  from  him;  but  they  loved  their  leader  as  a father,  be- 
lieved in  the  brave  purpose  of  his  satires,  and  aided  him  with 
their  suggestions  in  the  contruction  of  his  plays. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  HEIDELBURG 

(Louis  XIV’s  Soldiers  Massacre  the  Germans  and  Make  the  Rhine  Frontier  a 

Desert) 

From  the  'painting  in  Carlsruhe  by  Fedor  Dietz 

THESE  were  the  early  days  of  Louis  XIV ’s  long  reign, 
when  everything  seemed  glorious,  when  he  had  just 
seized  upon  his  unlimited  power  and  had  ample  means 
to  enforce  his  will.  But  Louis  was  not  really  a great  king, 
he  was  only  a resolute  and  ostentatious  one.  By  his  wars  and 
his  extravagances  he  exhausted  France.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
wickedest  scoundrel  ever  added  so  much  to  earth’s  misery  as 
this  vain  and  pompous  holder  of  absolute  authority.  Louis  de- 
clared war  upon  the  most  trivial  occasions;  he  seized  the 
territory  of  his  neighbors  and  extended  his  domains  on  every 
side,  utterly  without  any  excuse  but  that  of  the  might  to  take 
what  he  wanted. 

At  length  England,  Holland,  Germany  and  Spain  were 
all  united  by  William  of  Holland  to  resist  Louis’s  aggressions. 
France  fought  them  all— successfully  at  first;  and  Louis 
proved  himself  as  heedless  of  the  sufferings  of  other  nations 
as  he  was  of  his  own.  Twice  he  had  the  German  Rhine  lands 
deliberately  sacked  by  his  generals.  The  people  there  had 
done  nothing  to  oppose  him;  but  Louis  declared  the  land 
should  be  made  a desert  so  as  not  to  afford  sustenance  for  the 
armies  of  his  enemies.  Farms  were  ruined  and  cities  burned. 
Especially  merciless  was  the  destruction  of  Heidelburg  and 
the  surrounding  territory  in  1688.  General  Melac  by  royal 
command  slew  every  one  and  left  the  entire  region  absolutely 
lifeless  and  deserted. 
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France — Growth  of  the  Huguenots 

France,  except  the  little  knot  of  courtiers  closest  to  the  throne,  leaned  toward 
:he  new  faith.  Among  the  common  people  it  had  not  spread  so  rapidly.  Of 
the  burghers,  perhaps  one  in  eight ; of  the  peasants,  an  even  smaller  proportion 
were  Protestants. 

The  strength  of  the  new  religion  lay  thus  among  the  nobles,  who  had 
adopted  it  perhaps  as  much  through  policy  as  from  conviction;  and  unfortu- 
nately, in  their  hands  it  became  a political  movement.  The  great  body  of  the 
Frenchmen  upon  both  sides  were  probably  sincere  in  their  convictions,  many 
of  them  were  heroically  so;  but  several  of  the  leaders  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  moved  by  ideas  of  personal  profit  or  revenge,  and  are  open  to  the  awful 
charge  of  inciting  religious  massacre  for  private  gain. 

Chief  leaders  of  the  Huguenots  were  the  family  of  Bourbon,  descendants  of 
King  Louis  IX.,  St.  Louis,  and  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne  after  the  children 
of  Henry  II.  At  the  head  of  this  powerful  family  were  Antony,  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  his  younger  brother  Louis,  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Antony  was 
also  King  of  Navarre,  having  married  its  Queen,  Jeanne  d’Albret,  daughter  of 
Margaret,  the  “good  angel,”  sister  of  Francis  I.  Antony  was  a light,  trifling 
man ; but  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  a dashing,  handsome  young  soldier,  whom 
his  people  loved. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Huguenots  formed  a plot  to  abduct  poor  King 
Francis,  thinking  that  if  he  were  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  Guises, 
the  Bourbons  could  persuade  him  to  anything  they  would.  The  plot  was  partly 
suspected,  partly  discovered,  and  many  Huguenots  were  executed.  Other  and 
more  desperate  plans  were  hastily  formed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  poor  King  Francis  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  ten-year-old  brother  Charles  IX.  (1560-1374).  Queen  Catherine  allied 
herself  with  the  Huguenots,  and  was  appointed  Regent  for  her  little  son.  At 
once  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Guises  collapsed.  The  fair  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, whose  influence  with  her  husband  had  been  all  in  their  favor,  was  bundled 
most  unwillingly  off  to  her  native  home.  She  bade  adieu  to  France  with  tears, 
and  so  passes  out  of  our  present  story. 

Catharine  now  aimed  to  conciliate  all  parties.  She  pardoned  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  had  for  her  chancellor  Michel  de  l’Hopital,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  noblest  men  of  whom  France  can  boast.  His  ideas  have  become  the  basis 
of  much  of  the  later  law  and  justice  of  France.  But  for  the  moment  his  wise 
and  pacific  suggestions  were  flung  aside  by  both  parties.  Matters  had  gone 
too  far  for  peace.  The  Huguenots  had  their  executed  brethren  to  avenge,  the 
Guises  their  lost  power  to  regain. 

Francis  of  Guise  travelled  everywhere,  forming  a great  “ League  ” to  exter- 
minate heresy  in  France  through  the  restoration  of  the  Catholics’  power,  and 
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incidentally  of  his  own.  This  league  was  assured  of  support  by  both  the 
Pope  and  Philip  of  Spain. 

Then  in  1562  came  the  natural  result,  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  which  began 
the  period  of  open  war.  The  Duke  of  Guise  with  his  retainers  was  passing 
a barn,  where  several  hundred  Huguenots  were  holding  religious  services.  The 
duke’s  men  attempted  to  break  up  the  meeting,  there  was  some  rioting,  and 
they  attacked  the  Protestants  with  their  swords.  Guise  himself  came  forward, 
perhaps  to  check  the  uproar.  A stone  struck  him  on  the  cheek,  and  his  sol- 
diers, rushing  into  the  barn,  slew  men,  women,  and  children,  all  who  could  not 
escape.  Some  sixty  were  killed  outright,  and  upward  of  two  hundred  badly 
wounded.  The  flame  of  civil  war  was  kindled. 

Both  sides  flew  to  arms.  Antony  of  Bourbon,  tempted  by  Spanish  prom- 
ises, lightly  abandoned  the  side  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head ; and  was 
soon  afterward  slain  while  fighting  against  it.  But  his  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Conde',  remained  faithful,  and  ably  guided  the  Huguenots.  He  sought  help  in 
England  and  Germany.  Guise  sought  it  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Mainly,  however, 
both  sides  depended  upon  themselves.  Catharine’s  power,  which  she  had  won 
by  balancing  between  the  two  parties,  disappeared  when  they  came  to  blows. 
Guise  seized  the  little  king,  and  told  Catharine  she  might  come  with  him  to 
Paris  or  go  home  to  Italy,  just  as  she  pleased. 

Paris  was  strongly  Catholic,  and  devoted  to  Guise.  The  chief  provincial 
cities,  Rouen,  Orleans,  Lyons,  and  La  Rochelle  were  in  Huguenot  hands. 
The  intense  ferocity  of  these  wars  has  been  already  mentioned.  Both  sides 
were  guilty  of  shocking  cruelty;  both  at  times  slew  their  prisoners  as  traitors. 

The  decisive  battle  of  the  first  period  came  in  December  of  1562  at  Dreux. 
After  a bloody  struggle  the  Protestants  were  defeated,  and  Condd  was  made 
prisoner.  A new  leader  now  appeared  for  the  Huguenots,  the  noblest  man 
those  miserable  wars  can  boast.  This  was  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin, 
Admiral  Coligny.  Again  Coligny  plucked  glory  from  defeat.  Rallying  the 
beaten  Huguenots,  he  saved  them  from  the  worst  consequences  of  defeat  and 
retreated  into  Orleans. 

Guise  besieged  the  town ; its  outworks  were  taken ; its  fall  seemed  certain. 
Once  more,  as  in  King  Lrancis  II.’s  time,  Guise  seemed  all-powerful,  his  plans 
certain  of  success.  His  followers  boasted  openly  that  his  foot  already  touched 
the  throne  of  France,  from  which  the  little  king,  a prisoner  in  his  hands,  could 
be  easily  thrust  aside. 

At  that  moment  the  bullet  of  a fierce  Huguenot  assassin  pierced  the  mighty 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  all  his  plans  came  to  nothing,  for  he  died.  His 
last  words  protested  his  innocence  of  the  fatal  massacre  of  Vassy. 

Everything  now  changed.  Queen  Catherine  regained  her  power.  Both 
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sides  were  weary  of  war,  and  consented  to  the  terms  of  agreement  she  pro- 
posed. Yet  the  false  days  of  peace  that  followed  were  full  of  signs  of  the 
return  of  war.  Catharine  found  her  Huguenot  friends  bitter  and  intractable. 
The  Catholic  party,  dazed  for  a moment  by  the  fall  of  its  great  leader,  regained 
its  power.  Catharine  drew  toward  them  more  and  more.  Huguenots  were 
secretly  murdered,  or  in  places  where  their  opponents  were  strong  enough, 
openly  executed.  There  was  another  uprising,  in  which  Conde  besieged  Paris, 
and  another  peace,  and  an  attempt  by  the  queen  to  seize  both  Conde  and 
Coligny  for  execution. 

This  led  to  more  war,  and  in  1 569  Conde  held  La  Rochelle  and  most  of 
southern  and  western  France.  It  is  even  said  that  he  called  himself  king,  and 
printed  coins  with  the  bold  legend  “ Louis  XIII.,  first  Christian  King  of 
France.”  Then  came  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  and  Conde  in  his  turn  was  slain. 

This  strife,  so  fatal  to  its  leaders,  had  now  left  the  Huguenot  nobles  with- 
out a head.  Coligny  was  only  one  of  themselves,  and  neither  could  nor  would 
advance  a claim  to  be  king,  or  regent,  or  anything  else  beyond  himself.  At 
this  juncture  Jeanne  d’Albret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  entered  their  wavering 
council  and  presented  them  with  a new  leader,  a lad  of  fifteen,  her  son  and  the 
son  of  Antony  of  Bourbon,  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  destined  to  be  among 
France’s  greatest  kings. 

Such  right  to  the  French  throne  as  lay  outside  the  family  of  King  Henry 
II.,  belonged  to  this  lad,  now  head  of  the  Bourbons;  and  the  Huguenots  re- 
ceived him  with  enthusiasm.  Coligny  was  appointed  his  guardian  and  general. 
Several  small  battles  were  fought  without  result,  and  then  Queen  Catharine 
again  sought  a peace.  The  Huguenots,  receiving  better  terms  than  ever, 
returned  to  their  allegiance. 

This  was  in  1570,  and  that  appalling  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  the  St. 
Bartholomew,  was  but  two  years  off.  It  is,  therefore,  hard  to  tell  how  much 
Catharine  was  in  earnest  over  this  peace.  Somewhere  about  this  time  she 
must  have  come  to  her  cold  resolve  to  be  rid  forever  of  all  these  troublesome 
Huguenots,  and  planned  the  merciless  massacre.  The  Huguenots  themselves 
were  already  suspicious  of  her.  Their  chiefs  declined  many  pressing  invita- 
tions to  come  to  Paris. 

Now,  however,  King  Charles  IX.  must  be  taken  into  account.  He  was 
growing  into  manhood.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  mad,  as  some 
writers  have  tried  to  prove.  He  was  only  shallow,  childish,  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing the  true  value  and  nobility  of  life.  He  thought  solely  of  himself  and 
of  his  pleasures,  was  gay,  witty,  and  weak,  and  easily  turned  from  any  purpose 
by  his  firm-minded  mother.  He  was  angered  against  her  too,  jealous  of  the 
favor  she  showed  his  younger  brother,  Henry,  whom  she  had  made  general  of 
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the  kingdom.  Charles  would  have  liked  to  form  a party  of  his  own,  that  he, 
too,  might  gain  military  glory. 

So  the  King  himself  began  to  invite  the  Huguenots  to  court.  A marriage 
was  proposed  between  young  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  King’s  sister,  Mar- 
garet; and  Charles  caught  the  idea  eagerly  and  insisted  on  it.  Queen  Jeanne 
of  Navarre  was  most  unwilling.  She  was  a truly  noble  and  religious 
woman,  who  had  reared  her  son  in  the  quiet  purity  of  her  country  household, 
and  was  horrified  by  the  wickedness  she  saw  at  the  court,  the  coarse  bru- 
tality of  the  King,  and  the  evil  mind  of  the  young  princess  proposed  as  her 
son’s  bride. 

But  she  yielded  at  last,  came  up  to  Paris  for  the  ceremony,  and  there,  upon 
the  very  eve  of  it,  died.  The  death  seems  to  have  been  a natural  one;  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  spite  of  it.  Yet  dark  suspicions  of  poison  naturally 
filled  the  minds  of  the  Huguenots ; and  many  who  had  come  with  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  to  Paris  slipped  quietly  away  again. 

Admiral  Coligny  did  not.  He  had  formed  a personal  friendship  with 
Charles,  appealed  to  the  better  side  of  his  nature,  and  interested  him  in  bold 
projects  of  foreign  conquest.  The  King  seemed  infatuated.  He  saw  only 
with  Coligny’s  eyes.  The  Catholic  party  looked  on  in  amaze.  Here  was  their 
chief  enemy  stealing  the  King  before  their  very  eyes.  Coligny  was  warned  by 
friends  that  he  was  in  danger;  but  he  trusted  the  King,  and  besides,  as  he 
.boldly  said,  he  would  far  sooner  risk  death  than  plunge  the  land  into  civil  war. 
Catharine  sent  an  assassin  against  Coligny.  The  Admiral  was  wounded,  but 
not  dangerously,  and  the  bungling  shot  brought  matters  to  a crisis. 

The  Huguenots  clamored  for  vengeance.  King  Charles  hastened  to 
Coligny’s  side,  and  vowed  to  find  and  punish  the  assassin.  Catharine  had  need 
to  exert  all  her  strength.  She  hurried  to  the  King,  confessed  that  she,  his 
mother,  was  the  guilty  one,  told  him  the  Catholics  were  all  with  her,  and 
would  depose  him  if  he  faltered.  She  pointed  to  the  fury  of  the  Huguenots, 
who  surely  would  not  believe  or  uphold  him  against  her ; and  finally  she  wrung 
from  the  weak  lad  his  consent  that  not  only  Coligny,  but  every  Huguenot  in 
France  should  be  slain.  “ If  my  poor  Admiral  must  die,”  he  cried  in  a frenzy, 
■“let  not  one  of  them  survive  to  reproach  me  for  his  death.” 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  that  is,  in  the  night  time  before  the 
dawning  of  August  24,  1572,  eager  murderers  suddenly  fell  upon  all  the 
Huguenots  of  Paris.  Some  say  two  thousand  were  slain,  some  ten  thousand. 
The  bodies  cumbered  the  streets ; the  Seine  ran  with  blood. 

Coligny  was  stabbed  in  his  bedroom  and  the  corpse  tossed  out  of  the  win- 
dow, where  the  triumphant  young  Duke  Henry  of  Guise,  successor  to  his 
father’s  power,  spurned  the  venerable  body  with  his  foot.  You  must  turn  to 
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larger  volumes  to  read  of  all  the  horrors  as  well  as  all  the  generous  deeds  that 
marked  that  awful  night. 

The  slaughter  spread  all  through  France,  but  nowhere  did  it  reach  the 
;ompleteness  or  success  it  had  achieved  in  Paris.  As  regards  its  avowed  pur- 
pose, the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  an  utter  failure.  So  frightful  a 
crime  could  be  nothing  but  a failure.  The  surviving  Huguenots  rushed  tO' 
arms  in  murderous  passion.  Once  more  the  civil  strife  began,  and  once  more 
Catharine  engineered  a peace.  Peace ! There  would  be  no  further  peace  for 
the  wretched  King.  His  victims  were  ever  before  his  eyes.  Their  screams 
haunted  his  dreams,  and  he  died  within  two  years,  shrieking  and  cowering  witfe 
fright.  The  merciful  oblivion  of  entire  madness  was  denied  him. 


Catharine  m tof.mei  and  Charles  IX. 
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Chapter  XCI 

HENRY  IV.  ENDS  THE  RELIGIOUS  WARS. 

}HE  death  of  Charles  brought  to  the  throne  Catharine’s 
next  and  favorite  son,  Henry  III.  (1574-1589).  He 
was  the  last  and  most  worthless  of  the  Valois  kings. 
Even  Charles  IX.  possessed  some  higher  thoughts  and 
aspirations,  by  which  Coligny  could  appeal  to  him. 
Henry  III.  was  utterly  frivolous  and  contemptible. 

His  mother  had  made  great  efforts  to  secure  for 
him  a throne  outside  of  France.  Elizabeth  of  England  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  him  as  a husband.  Indeed,  Elizabeth  at 
one  time  or  another  had  under  consideration  three  of  these 
Valois-Medici  brothers,  but  finally  proved  her  wisdom  by 
rejecting  them  all.  Catharine  next  intrigued  in  Poland,  and 
won  for  Henry  an  election  as  king  by  the  nobles  of  that  wild 
land.  Henry  had  reigned  in  the  realm  but  a few  months, 
when  he  learned  that  he  was  King  of  France  also. 

So  disgusted  had  he  already  become  with  the  savage  Polish  life,  that  he  im- 
mediately fled  from  the  land  in  secret.  His  subjects  pursued  him  ferociously 
to  the  border,  but,  failing  to  catch  him,  elected  another  king  in  his  place.  The 
fugitive  being  thus  placed  at  ease,  made  no  haste  to  resume  the  onerous  weight 
of  a crown,  and  idled  for  some  months  of  foul  pleasure  in  Italy,  before  returning 
to  France. 

His  first  royal  act,  when  he  finally  reached  home,  was  to  declare  that  he 
would  have  no  treaties  with  heretics.  So  the  wretched  Huguenot  wars  were 
reopened.  Why  follow  them  further  through  feeble  battle  and  treacherous 
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peace?  From  this  period  dates  the  appearance  of  a third  party  in  the  struggle, 
destined  to  bring  it  finally  to  a close.  These  were  the  Politiques , or  liberal 
Catholics,  who  declared  for  religious  toleration  of  the  Protestants,  pointing  out 
that  the  civil  war  was  ruining  France,  and  insisting  that  patriotism  was  more 
important  than  difference  of  creeds. 

Young  Henry  of  Navarre  now  came  forward  as  a great  leader  for  the  Hugue- 
nots. He  had  been  spared  by  Catharine  in  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  because 
he  was  her  son-in-law  ; but  he  had  been  compelled  to  declare  himself  a Catholic, 
and  had  been  held  as  a sort  of  prisoner  at  the  royal  court.  In  1576,  he  escaped 
from  Paris  to  his  own  possessions  of  Bearn  and  Navarre,  repudiated  his  forced 
Catholicism,  and  vowed  that  unless  dragged  back  by  force,  he  would  never  re- 
turn to  the  city  which  had  slain  his  mother  and  his  friends. 

The  success  of  the  Huguenots  soon  led  Henry  III.  to  make  peace,  despite 
the  hatred  for  them  which  he  had  always  felt.  This  treaty,  however,  only  led 
the  miserable  King  into  worse  difficulties.  The  extreme  Catholics,  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  turned  against  him  and  revived  their  old  “ League,”  leaning  on 
the  support  of  Spain. 

One  must  guard  here  against  the  confusion  of  names.  Note  that  there  were 
three  Henrys  at  the  head  of  affairs:  Henry  of  Guise,  chief  of  the  great  “ Cath- 
olic League;”  Henry  of  Navarre,  leader  of  the  Huguenots;  and  King  Henry 
III.,  though  the  latter  soon  sank  to  be  scarce  a ruler  at  all — one  moment  seek- 
ing alliance  with  the  middle,  or  Politique  party,  at  another  claiming  to  be  leader 

of  the  League clinging  feebly  to  whatever  dwindling  support  his  mother's  wit 

could  find  for  him.  Catharine’s  ability  had  always  lain  in  the  intrigues  of 
peace ; yet,  in  spite  of  her,  war  was  becoming  more  and  more  constant.  Men 
might  fear,  but  they  no  longer  trusted  her,  and  she  was  sinking  into  an  old  age 
of  impotence  and  hate. 

Her  royal  son  degenerated  into  an  effeminacy  beneath  contempt.  He  wore 
earrings,  and  loaded  himself  with  jewelry,  and  smothering  perfumes.  His  fa- 
vorite pets  were  parrots  and  small  dogs  ; and  while  driving  about  Paris  he  would 
stop  for  any  pup  that  caught  his  fancy,  and  carry  it  off,  whether  the  owner  con- 
sented or  no.  He  was  surrounded  by  a set  of  feeble  effeminates  like  himself. 
his  mignons,  the  people  called  them  in  disgust.  The  Provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, long  in  revolt  against  Spain,  sent  to  offer  him  their  crown,  provided  he 
would  defend  them.  The  honor  attracted  him,  but  he  was  wholly  incapable  of 
effort,  and  kept  putting  the  ambassadors  off,  until  they  abandoned  the  matter 
in  disgust. 

As  the  King  sank,  Henry  of  Guise  grew  steadily  more  powerful.  His  fol- 
lowers nicknamed  him  the  King  of  Paris,  and  said  openly  that  it  was  time  tor 
him  to  imitate  the  ancient  Carlovingian  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  and  depose  these 
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Valois  “sluggard  kings. ” Henry  III.,  venturing  for  a moment  to  oppose  the 
overbearing  Duke,  had  to  summon  his  royal  troops  to  fight  a battle  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  They  were  defeated,  and  the  King  himself  fled  from  the  city, 
even  as  he  had  fled  from  Poland,  pursued  by  his  angry  subjects.  He  vowed 
never  to  return  to  the  ungrateful  capital,  except  through  a breach  beaten  by  his 
cannon  in  her  walls. 

So  here,  in  this  War  of  the  Three  Henrys,  were  two  out  of  the  three  con- 
testants under  oath  to  keep  away  fr  m Paris.  Yet  such  facination  has  the  fair 
metropolis  for  gentlemen  who  are  angry  with  her,  that  both  of  these  oaths  were 
broken.  Henry  III.  violated  his  within  the  year,  returning  under  a treaty  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  which  made  the  latter  practically  king. 

Weak  men  will  sometimes  do  desperate  things.  Catharine  de  Medici  was 
dying,  and  Henry  III.,  left  to  his  own  wavering  guidance,  seeing  his  realm 
slipping  from  his  hands,  formed  a plot  to  assassinate  Guise.  The  Duke  was 
warned,  but  treated  the  warning  with  contempt.  “ They  do  not  dare  to  touch 
me,”  he  said;  and  being  invited  into  the  King’s  presence,  he  went  alone.  He 
was  slain  by  a band  of  hired  murderers ; and  the  King  coming  from  the  closet, 
whence  he  had  watched  the  struggle,  spurned  the  body,  even  as  sixteen  years 
before  Guise  himself  had  trampled  on  Coligny. 

Poor,  miserable  Henry  III.  was  overjoyed  at  his  own  daring;  and  hurrying 
to  his  mother’s  bedside,  cried  out  with  pride : “ Congratulate  me,  I am  once 
more  King  of  France,  for  I have  slain  the  King  of  Paris.”  “I  hope  you  have 
not  made  yourself  King  of  nothing,”  answered  the  wiser  Queen. 

It  was  precisely  what  Henry  had  done.  The  “ League  ” broke  into  furious 
rebellion,  and  once  more  the  monarch  found  himself  barred  out  of  his  beloved 
Paris.  The  army  which  he  managed  to  gather,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  march 
against  the  rebels,  and  he  was  in  despair.  Catharine  died,  with  all  her  subtle 
schemes,  her  treachery,  her  murders  come  to  this, — a ruined  monarch  in  a 
ruined  land. 

Henry  of  Navarre  now  stepped  forward  to  profit  by  the  blunders  of  his  foes. 
There  had  been  a fourth  of  the  Valois-Medici  brothers,  but  he,  too,  had  died; 
so  Henry  of  Navarre,  being  descended  from  a younger  son  of  Louis  IX.,  was 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  though  only  a twenty-second  cousin  to  the  King. 
The  shrewd  heir  now  assured  his  sovereign  that,  despite  the  little  differences 
which  had  come  between  them,  broken  oaths,  murders,  and  so  on,  his  loyalty 
remained  unchanged ; and  he  offered  to  come  with  his  army  of  Huguenots  to 
support  the  King.  So,  driven  by  necessity,  Henry  III.  allied  himself  with 
those  he  most  hated,  and  acknowledged  Henry  of  Navarre  as  his  heir.  The  two 
Henrys  advanced  together  to  lay  siege  to  the  capital. 

We  have  seen  the  first  of  these  three  Henrys  perish  by  the  assassin’s  steel. 
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The  same  fate  was  in  store  for  both  the  others.  While  the  two  kings  lay  be- 
fore Paris,  a vengeful  monk,  a partisan  of  the  “ League.,”  sought  an  audience 
with  Henry  III.,  and  plunged  a dagger  into  his  side.  The  victim  fell  dying, 
and  the  murderer  stood  calmly  watching  till  the  swords  of  the  courtiers  avenged 
their  master.  With  his  last  breath  the  King  entreated  his  followers  to  remain 
faithful  to  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  sudden  death  of  one  king,  Henry  II.,  had  plunged  France  into  all  her 
woes.  The  sudden  death  of  his  son,  Henry  III.,  the  last  of  the  Valois  race, 
brought  the  land’s  release.  This  was  not  at  once  apparent,  however,  to  the 
world.  No  man  less  able  than  Henry  of  Navarre  could  have  pierced  a way 
through  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him.  How  could  the  Catholics,  even 
Politique  ones,  accept  a king  who  was  not  only  a heretic,  but  a “ relapsed  ” her- 
etic ” — that  is,  one  who  had  acknowledged  the  error  of  his  ways  and  become  a 
Catholic,  and  then  relapsed  into  heresy  again.  Such  a one  was  stigmatized 
by  the  Church  as  beyond  all  pardon.  The  nobles  who  had  clung  to  Henry  III. 
now  knelt  to  Henry  of  Navarre  and  entreated  him  to  bceome  Catholic,  that  they 
might  support  him.  The  French  Catholic  bishops  of  the  patriotic,  or  Politique , 
party  offered  to  reaccept  him  into  the  Church  at  once,  and  absolve  him  from 
the  excommunication  of  the  Pope. 

Henry  refused.  To  have  accepted  would  have  lost  him  the  support  of  his 
veteran  Huguenot  soldiers,  and  gained  him  only  the  doubtful  and  hesitant  al- 
legiance of  a few  of  his  foes.  Still  he  did  not  wholly  refuse,  asked  a few 
months  for  consideration,  and  held  out  hopes  as  to  his  future  course.  Some  of 
the  Catholic  gentlemen  joined  him  at  once,  while  others  withdrew  sadly  to  their 
homes.  The  Huguenots,  with  much  enthusiasm,  proclaimed  their  unyielding 
leader,  King,  as  Henry  IV.  (1589-1610). 

Of  course  the  Leaguers  in  Paris  refused  to  accept  him.  But  their  own 
counsels  were  divided.  Some  even  favored  offering  the  crown  to  Philip  of 
Spain.  In  the  end  they  decided  on  another  Bourbon,  a worthless  dotard,  uncle 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  decared  him  king,  as  Charles  V.  He  was  a prisoner 
in  Henry’s  hands,  and,  therefore,  in  all  respects  just  the  king  to  suit  the  League 
nobles,  who,  under  cover  of  his  name,  sought  to  keep  all  power  for  themselves. 

The  first  two  or  three  disputed  years  of  Henry  IV. ’s  reign  were  the  most 
brilliant,  and  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  lived  on  the  excitement  and 
glory  of  his  splendid  career.  The  forces  of  the  League  outnumbered  his,  five, 
often  ten,  to  one;  but  they  had  no  general  to  match  him  for  a moment.  He 
swept  through  France  with  his  dashing  Huguenot  cavalry,  defeating  an  army 
here,  capturing  a town  there,  and  elsewhere  outwitting  a too  superior  foe  by 
brilliant  strategy. 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  brother  of  the  murdered  Guise  and  nominal  head  of 
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the  League,  published  bulletins  announcing  that  he  had  defeated  Henry,  and 
the  next  moment  Henry  appeared  before  Paris  itself,  plundering  the  suburbs 
and  flustering  the  dear  city  almost  into  hysterics.  He  made  no  serious  effort  at 
a siege,  being  far  too  wise  to  coop  himself  up  amid  his  enemies,  but  was  in- 
stantly away  again,  having  given  the  citizens  practical  demonstration  of  the 
trust  they  could  put  in  his  rival’s  bulletins. 

The  strongest  point  in  Henry’s  position  was  that  he  never  forgot  that  he 
was  King  of  France,  never  for  a moment  degenerated  into  a mere  party  leader. 
Once  he  did  besiege  Paris  in  earnest  for  four  months ; but  when  the  town  was 
reduced  to  the  greatest  miseries  of  starvation,  he  suddenly  relented,  and  let  all 
the  non-combatants  pass  out  through  his  lines,  thus  leaving  food  to  the  re- 
mainder. “ I am  the  father  of  my  people,”  he  said.  “ I will  rather  lose  Paris 
than  gain  it  by  such  suffering  to  them.”  As  the  poor  and  aged  crept  past  his 
lines  they  cried  out : “ Long  live  our  King  ! ” It  was  a sign  of  the  turning  of 
the  tide. 

Ivry  (1590)  was  the  greatest  of  Henry’s  victories.  By  a heroic  charge  at 
the  head  of  two  thousand  cavalry,  he  broke  and  put  to  flight  twenty-four  thou- 
sand of  the  Leaguers.  In  the  pursuit  the  cry  of  the  conquering  King  was: 
“ Slay  the  foreigners ; spare  the  Frenchmen ! ” 

“ And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  our  van, 

‘ Remember  St.  Bartholomew  1 ’ was  passed  from  man  to  man. 

But  out  spake  gentle  Henry  : ‘ No  Frenchman  is  my  foe  ; 

Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go  !’ 

Oh  1 was  there  ever  such  a knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war. 

As  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre?” 

“ Let  my  white  plume  be  your  Oriflamme.  Follow  that,”  he  said  vaunt- 
ingly  to  his  soldiers ; and  well  did  he  keep  his  boast,  for  the  white  plume  was 
ever  in  the  van. 

The  charges  of  his  horsemen  were  as  reckless  as  those  of  the  French  chiv- 
alry of  old,  only  now  a marvellous,  keen  eye  dirceted  their  course,  a wonderful, 
firm  hand  held  them  in  leash  until  the  supreme  moment  for  assault.  At  the 
close  of  that  glorious  charge  at  Ivry,  Henry  turned  aside  and,  with  only  thirty 
horsemen  at  his  back,  dashed  against  two  whole  regiments  of  the  foreign  auxil- 
iaries of  the  Leaguers.  It  looked  like  suicide ; but  the  flight  of  their  allies  had 
already  shaken  these  strangers,  and  instead  of  facing  Henry,  they  turned  their 
backs  and  scurried  off  like  sheep,  to  be  slain  with  the  rest. 

Once  in  later  days,  Henry  charged  with  a handful  of  men  against  the  whole 
Spanish  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  ablest  general  of 
the  age,  abler  in  tactics  at  least  than  Henry  himself.  Yet  Henry  and  his  little 
band  cut  their  way  out  in  safety.  When  reproached  for  letting  him  escape, 
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Parma  answered : “ I supposed  I was  matched  against  a great  general,  leading 
an  army.  How  could  I know  he  had  turned  into  a reckless  swashbuckler?  ” 

But  the  “reckless  swashbuckler”  won  the  love  of  France,  as,  perhaps,  the 
great  general  never  could.  All  over  the  land  men  began  to  glory  in  the  glories 
of  Henry.  Admiration  and  patriotism  rose  above  faction,  and  men  sighed, 
“ Ah  ! if  he  were  only  a Catholic ! ” As  he  had  so  often  done  before,  Henry 
saw  and  seized  the  supreme  moment  of  victory.  He  became  a Catholic 
(1 593)- 

To  discuss  laboriously  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  is  a piece  of  folly. 
“ Paris  is  worth  a Mass,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said ; and  if  he  did  not  actually 
use  the  words,  there  is  no  question  that  the  spirit  of  them  was  his.  Many  of 
the  noblest  men  in  Henry’s  own  party  had  advised  the  change.  Maximilian  de 
Rosny,  afterward  the  Duke  of  Sully,  a devout  Huguenot,  and  the  prime 
minister  and  most  trusted  friend  of  the  King,  told  his  master  it  was  the  only 
possible  way  to  restore  peace  to  France. 

Indeed,  the  effect  of  Henry’s  change  of  front  was  magical.  The  power  of 
the  Catholic  League  was  immediately  broken.  Its  chief  leaders  hastened  to 
make  friends  with  him.  Paris  welcomed  him  as  ardently  as  she  had  once 
fought  against  him.  The  Pope  granted  him  absolution.  Henry  was  crowned 
again  in  formal  style  at  Rheims  in  1594.  All  France  was  at  his  feet.  The 
religious  wars  were  at  an  end. 

The  desolation  which  they  had  caused  was  not  so  readily  effaced.  Once 
more  the  open  country  had  become  like  a desert,  through  the  burnings,  plunder- 
ings, and  murders  of  both  parties.  But  there  is  a wonderful  recuperative  power 
in  this  fertile  land  of  France,  and  this  lime  she  had  able  hands  to  help  her. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Sully,  one  of  the  great  ministers  of  history,  and  there 
was  the  King  himself. 

The  remaining  sixteen  years  of  Henry’s  life  were  devoted  to  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  declared  war  against  Spain,  and  swept  the  Spaniards  from  the  land. 
He  crushed  revolt  at  home  with  a ready  wit  and  an  iron  hand.  Even  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne,  the  head  of  the  defeated  League,  came  and  knelt  at  the  monarch’s 
feet  for  pardon.  Henry  bade  him  rise,  and  began  walking,  as  was  his  habit, 
along  the  paths  of  the  royal  garden,  discussing  grave  affairs  of  state  with  his 
former  rival.  It  was  a hot  day;  the  King,  spare  and  athletic,  strode  on  at  a 
rapid  rate  talking  eagerly.  Mayenne,  stout  and  unused  to  exercise,  panted  after 
him,  with  perspiration  dripping  from  every  pore.  Henry  spoke  aside  to  the 
Duke  of  Sully,  who  joined  them:  “If  I keep  this  fat  body  moving  any  longer, 

the  League  will  be  without  a head.”  Finally  he  exclaimed  to  Mayenne:  “ But 
I fear  I move  too  fast  for  you  ? ” 

On  the  rebel  confessing  that  he  was  almost  exhausted,  Henry  came  to  a 
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halt,  saying : “ Then  that,  my  dear  Duke,  is  all  the  revenge  I shall  ever  take  of 
you.” 

In  1598,  Henry  published  the  celebrated  “Edict  of  Nantes,”  granting  toler- 
ation and  security  to  his  old  friends,  the  Huguenots.  It  tided  over  all  difficul- 
ties, and  remained  the  law  of  the  land  for  nearly  ninety  years.  Yet  it  differed 
from  the  many  useless  religious  treaties  of  Catharine  only  in  that  Henry  meant 
what  he  said,  and  kept  his  word. 

The  King  turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  peace.  Sully  had  slowly 
brought  the  ruined  finances  of  the  kingdom  into  business  shape.  The  minister 
believed  in  agriculture,  declaring  the  cow  and  the  plough  the  two  great  sources 
of  French  wealth.  Manufactures  he  would  have  discouraged  : “ They  made  bad 
soldiers.”  But  Henry,  even  more  farseeing,  insisted  on  promoting  this  branch 
of  industry  also.  To  him  France  owes  the  introduction  of  the  silk  worm  and 
the  beginning  of  her  valuable  silk  manufactures,  besides  many  others. 

In  1600,  Henry,  having  divorced  his  dissolute  Valois  wife,  Margaret,  wedded 
a niece  of  that  Pope  who  had  released  him  from  his  excommunication.  The 
lady  was  Mary  di  Medici,  another  daughter  of  the  great  Florentine  family,  and 
her  influence  on  France  was  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the  former  Medician  bride, 
Catharine,  though  fortunately  her  power  was  less.  She  was  secretly  devoted 
to  the  Spanish  cause,  and  was  a spy  in  her  husband’s  house. 

There  is  a pretty  little  story  of  this  period  relating  that  the  haughty  Spanish 
ambassador  came  one  day  to  her  parlor,  and  entering,  unannounced,  found  there 
the  King  himself.  Henry  was  down  on  hands  and  knees,  playing  horse  with  his 
children.  Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  being  surprised  in  this  undignified  atti- 
tude, the  King  merely  looked  up  and  asked  the  intruder  if  his  business  needed 
immediate  attention.  He  received  an  embarrassed  answer  that  it  did  not,  and 
responded  calmly:  “ Then  we  will  go  on  with  our  game.” 

Henry  was  no  lover  of  his  southern  neighbors ; indeed,  he  had  wisely  seen 
that  the  true  interest  of  France  lay  in  breaking  the  overbearing  Spanish  power. 
He  seems  to  have  had  dreams  of  uniting  all  Europe  into  a vast  Christian 
republic  in  opposition  to  his  foe.  With  this  in  view,  he  watched  and  waited, 
and,  with  Sully’s  aid,  gradually  accumulated  stores  of  money  and  munitions  of 
war.  At  last,  in  1610,  he  was  ready  for  his  mighty  stroke.  His  treasures  were 
brought  forth,  his  armies  marched,  the  whole  world  looked  on  in  excitement,  and 
then — his  projects  came  to  naught  before  an  assassin’s  dagger.  Francis 
Ravaillac,  a monkish  schoolmaster,  leaped  suddenly  on  the  wheel  of  the  King’s 
carriage  and  stabbed  him  twice  to  the  heart. 

Even  when  put  to  the  torture,  Ravaillac  denied  that  he  had  any  accom- 
plices. He  had  struck,  he  said,  solely  on  his  own  account,  because  the  King 
was  the  friend  of  heretics.  But  Spain  reaped  all  the  profit  of  the  deed. 
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Henry’s  armament  against  her  came  to  naught,  and  his  wife,  the  friend  of 
Spain,  succeeded  to  his  authority. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  hero  of  his  people.  We  have  no  space  for  all  the  stories 
they  treasure  of  his  wit,  his  courage,  and  his  generosity.  We  are  spared,  too, 
from  telling  the  evil  side  of  his  life,  his  follies  among  women,  and  his  ingrati- 
tude toward  friends.  We  cannot  place  Henry  on  the  very  highest  plane  of 
heroism  among  those  who  have  won  the  greatest  success  purely  by  deserving 
it, — by  excellence  in  the  noblest  qualities  of  our  human  nature.  In  this  lofti- 
est rank,  to  stand  by  the  side  of  our  own  Washington,  France  offers  us  only 
two  names,  Joan  of  Arc  and  Louis  IX.  But  among  that  second  class,  who 
have  been  perhaps  even  more  successful  in  a material  sense,  who  have  done  evil 
that  good  might  come,  have  matched  treachery  against  treachery,  and  beaten  the 
world  at  its  own  worldly  game — among  such  names  Henry  IV.  must  rank  in  the 
very  front.  Perhaps  no  man  but  he  could  have  performed  his  task,  and 
brought  order  out  of  hopeless  chaos,  brought  back  peace,  honor  and  prosperity 
to  exhausted  France. 


Henry  IV.  Hailed  as  King  by  the  Guards  of  Henry  III. 


The  Siege  op  La  Rochelle 


Chapter  XCII 


RICHELIEU  ESTABLISHES  THE  ABSOLUTE  POWER  OF  THE 

BOURBON  KINGS. 


ENRY  IV.  was  the  first  King  of  France  belonging 
to  that  younger  branch  of  the  Capetians,  known  as 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  For  exactly  two  centuries  the 
Bourbons  reigned  undisputed  over  their  kingdom ; and 
in  all  that  time  only  five  monarchs  ascended  the 
throne.  After  Henry  came  the  long  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.,  then  the  Revolution. 

To  understand  this  period  of  the  Bourbons,  during 


which  the  sovereigns  became  absolute  in  France,  we  must  glance 
for  a moment  over  the  various  powers  existing  in  the  state.  Far 
back  in  barbarous  days  all  authority  had  belonged  to  the  war- 
riors— that  is,  to  the  mass  of  the  people  themselves.  Their 
chiefs,  like  Hermann  and  Clovis,  were  freely  elected  and  held 
their  rank  only  by  personal  ability  in  leadership. 

When,  however,  the  Franks  scattered  over  France  and  be- 
came heads  of  a vast  and  populous  domain,  there  was  no  prac- 
tical way  by  which  the  widely  separated  warriors  could  express 
their  authority,  and  it  was  gradually  usurped  by  a few  of  their  chiefs.  The 
people  lost  all  influence,  and  at  last,  through  misery  and  war,  sank  into  ignorant 
and  abject  slavery. 

Then  slowly,  at  first  through  the  efforts  of  the  trading  class,  the  city  burgh- 
ers, the  people  began  to  re-assert  themselves,  to  gather  wealth,  and  with  it 
education  and  intelligence.  We  have  seen  the  cities  growing  more  and  more 
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powerful,  until  in  the  later  Valois  period  Paris  was  stronger  than  any  single 
noble.  We  shall  now  see  this  strength  of  the  people  still  further  increasing 
with  their  intellect — first  in  the  cities,  then  among  the  country  peasants,  until 
at  last,  in  the  great  Revolution  of  1789,  they  burst  all  bounds  and  re-established 
themselves  as  the  only  source  of  authority,  the  only  true  foundation  upon  which 
a government  can  be  constructed. 

In  1610,  however,  this  great  truth  was  by  no  means  accepted.  There  were 
three,  if  not  four,  powers  which  considered  themselves  vastly  more  important 
than  the  ignorant  and  down-trodden  people.  These  were  the  King,  the  Nobil- 
ity, the  Clergy,  and  the  Law.  Least  prominent  of  these  at  the  time  was  the 
Law.  Weak  because  only  the  weak  obeyed  it,  it  became  a mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  strong.  Its  main  representative  was  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
which  was  in  no  respect  a parliament  in  the  modern  sense — that  is,  an  assem- 
bly of  law-makers, — but  was  only  a body  of  judges  to  interpret  the  law,  without 
being  allowed  either  to  alter  or  enforce  it.  As  a rule,  they  were  easily  brought 
into  subjection  to  whoever  or  whatever  was  temporarily  in  control  of  them. 

Far  more  majestic  than  the  Law  was  the  Church.  Indeed,  you  will  recall 
that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the.priests  were  the  true  rulers  of  France. 
Gradually,  however,  their  power  decayed.  Some  of  the  cardinals  and  bishops 
were  much  better  politicians  than  churchmen.  Not  realizing  that  their  influ- 
ence depended  at  bottom  on  the  true  reverence  in  which  men  held  them,  they 
gradually  lost  reverence  and  influence  together.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
“ Catholic  League  ” we  hear  little  of  the  Church  as  an  independent  power. 

The  Nobility  had  also  been  given  its  chance  at  ruling,  in  the  eleventh  and 
succeeding  centuries,  but  lost  dominion  through  the  narrow  selfishness  of  its 
members.  Had  they  chosen  to  unite,  they  would  have  been  invulnerable;  but 
they  wasted  their  strength  battling  against  one  another;  and  each  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  good  of  his  order  for  his  own  private  profit.  So  the  old  families 
of  nobles  wasted  away,  and  their  ranks  had  to  be  again  and  again  replenished 
from  the  lower  classes. 

There  remained  only  the  power  of  the  kingship.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
became  strong  in  the  hands  of  each  strong  man ; in  the  hands  of  a fool,  sur- 
rounded only  by  the  tools  of  his  folly,  it  became  a mere  cipher,  and  the  land 
plunged  into  anarchy.  Now,  however,  during  more  than  a century,  four  able 
men,  one  after  the  other,  held,  if  not  the  name,  at  least  the  authority  of  the 
kingship.  To  the  gallant  Henry  IV.  succeeded  the  far-seeing,  inflexible  min- 
ister, Richelieu,  then  the  crafty  Mazarin,  then  the  “superb  monarch,”  Louis 
XIV.,  who  stands,  for  all  the  world,  as  the  pinnacle  of  absolute  power,  sumptu- 
ously elegant,  royally  magnificent. 

During  each  of  the  brief  intervals  which  separate  these  four  remarkable 
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men,  the  nobles  make  effort  to  regain  their  importance.  But  each  time  they  are 
defeated,  showing  themselves  ever  feebler,  until  they,  too,  sink  into  mere 
shadows  like  the  clergy,  and  there  is  no  real  power  left  which  shall  stand  be- 
tween an  arrogant,  incompetent  king  and  his  exasperated  people. 

The  first  of  these  spasmodic  reactions  against  the  growing  power  of  royalty 
occurred  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  His  son,  Louis  XIII.  (1610-1643),  was 
only  nine  years  old.  So  the  real  authority  lay  for  a time  with  the  queen,  Mary 
di  Medici.  She  immediately  abandoned  her  husband’s  vigorous  policy,  and 
placed  France  under  the  wing  of  mighty  Spain.  The  great  minister,  Sully, 
was  driven  out  of  office,  and  the  young  king  was  wedded  to  a Spanish  princess, 
Anne,  called  Anne  of  Austria,  both  Austria  and  Spain  being  still  under  the 
same  royal  house,  the  Hapsburgs. 

Mary  ruled  wholly  through  her  Italian  friends  and  favorites,  who  openly  sold 
everything  for  money  and  made  justice  a mockery.  The  Florentine,  Concini, 
her  chief  friend,  took  Sully’s  place,  and  made  himself  a general  and  Marshal  of 
France,  though  he  had  never  seen  a battle.  When  the  French  nobles  revolted 
against  all  this,  clamoring  for  a share  in  the  spoils,  Mary  satisfied  them  with 
pensions  and  large  sums  of  ready  cash.  When  these  were  spent,  they  naturally 
revolted  again,  and  so  got  more  pay  and  yet  more,  until  all  the  treasure  of 
Henry  IV.  was  spent,  and  the  state  reeled  under  the  burden.  The  Huguenot 
nobles  of  the  south  also  rose,  and  began  planning  a sort  of  Protestant  republic 
within  France,  with  its  capital  at  La  Rochelle. 

The  Queen  and  her  frightened  Italians  called  a new  man  into  their  councils 
(1616),  a young  French  bishop,  afterward  a Cardinal,  Richelieu.  “He  knows 
more,”  said  Concini,  “ than  all  their  graybeards.”  At  this  time  Richelieu  was 
a slight  and  delicate  man,  scarce  thirty  years  old.  He  was  of  noble  race,  and 
had  been  a soldier  before  his  family  influence  secured  him  a bishopric.  His 
energy  and  courage  revived  at  once  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Italians.  The 
chiefs  of  the  rebellious  nobles  were  arrested,  their  bewildered  followers  de- 
feated, and  the  Queen  was  triumphant. 

But  now  a new  hand  appeared  in  the  game : the  young  King,  being  as  much 
under  control  of  favorites  as  his  mother,  was  persuaded  by  them  to  assert  his 
royal  authority.  Concini  was  arrested  and  killed.  Richelieu  is  said  to  have 
known  of  the  scheme,  but  refrained  from  interference.  He  was  ordered  from 
Paris,  however,  with  the  weeping  Queen-mother;  and  now  the  King’s  favorites 
ruled  in  their  turn. 

This  only  increased  the  waste  and  weakness,  and  finally  King  Louis 
made  peace  with  his  mother,  and  she  returned  to  Paris.  Richelieu,  her  chief 
counsellor,  became  the  King’s  chief  counsellor  as  well,  for  he  was  the  one 
strong  man,  whose  help  proved  serviceable.  He  was  made  chief  minister  in 
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1624;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1642,  he  was  the  real  ruler  of  the 
kingdom. 

Let  us  dismiss  Louis  XIII.  with  a word:  he  was  a weak  and  not  over-bril- 
liant or  energetic  man,  but  honorable  and  well  meaning;  and  this  great  thing 
he  did : though  Richelieu  soon  grew  offensively  arrogant  and  was  personally 
distasteful  to  the  King,  yet  Louis  kept  him  in  office  all  his  life,  bceause  Rich- 
elieu did  what  no  other  man  could  do, — made  France  peaceful  and  prosperous 
at  home,  and  mighty  and  honored  abroad. 

It  is  related  of  Henry  IV.  that  once  his  favorite  mistress  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  dismiss  his  minister,  Sully.  But,  though  Henry  loved  the  lady,  and  was 
even  planning  to  make  her  Queen  of  France,  he  answered:  “ I could  sooner 
get  ten  queens  as  fair  even  as  you  than  one  minister  such  as  Sully.” 

In  the  same  spirit  Louis  upheld  Richelieu,  though  it  is  said  the  minister  at 
times  lectured  his  royal  master  as  if  he  were  a schoolboy,  and  though  all  the 
court  plotted  against  the  haughty  Cardinal.  The  whole  twenty  years  of  his 
supremacy  embraced  one  long  succession  of  conspiracies.  The  King’s  brother 
twice  entered  into  schemes  against  both  Richelieu  and  Louis.  He  was  driven 
from  France.  The  young  Queen  Anne  tried  her  hand  against  the  Cardinal, 
and,  perhaps,  the  King.  She  was  publicly  reprimanded  before  the  assembled 
council  of  the  kingdom. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  Queen-mother,  who  had  brought  Richelieu  to 
power.  In  1630,  Louis,  being  very  ill,  Mary  and  many  of  her  courtiers  knelt 
to  him  and  secured  a promise  that  Richelieu  should  be  dismissed.  The  King, 
with  returning  health,  hesitated ; and  Mary  forced  matters  by  a furious  scene, 
in  which  she  outrageously  insulted  the  minister  before  his  master’s  face,  and 
demanded  the  promised  dismissal. 

The  King  turned  away  in  silence.  Richelieu  retired  from  the  palace  court. 
His  frightened  sycophants  deserted  him  in  a body  and  flocked  to  the  Queen- 
mother.  The  minister  remained  alone,  apparently  beaten.  But  Louis,  perhaps 
after  long  struggle  with  himself,  sent  for  the  one  great  man  he  knew,  and  bade 
him  resume  his  authority.  “Continue,”  he  said,  “to  serve  me  as  you  have 
done,  and  I will  continue  to  uphold  you  despite  all  your  enemies.” 

That  day  on  which  the  courtiers  deserted  Richelieu  was  long  remembered 
among  them  as  the  “Day  of  Dupes.”  Mary  was  banished,  and  fled  from 
France.  Her  chief  supporters  were  imprisoned  or  executed.  Other  conspir- 
acies against  the  Cardinal  followed — plots  of  nobles,  of  kingly  favorites,  of  as- 
sassins, but  none  again  so  dangerous  as  the  “ Day  of  Dupes.” 

What  was  it  that  Richelieu  did  for  France  to  deserve  this  unshakable  sup- 
port from  Louis?  The  Cardinal  himself  has  left  us  his  answer  in  his  dying 
will,  which  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  the  King.  “ When  your  Majesty,”  he 
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says,  “ determined  to  give  me  at  the  same  time  membership  in  your  councils 
and  a large  share  of  your  confidence,  I can  truly  say  that  the  Huguenots  divided 
the  state  with  you,  that  the  nobles  acted  as  though  they  were  not  your  subjects, 
and  the  more  powerful  governors  of  the  provinces  as  though  they  were  sover- 
eigns of  their  charges.  I may  say,  moreover,  that  foreign  allies  scorned  us  . , 
. . I promised  your  Majesty  to  employ  all  my  ability,  and  all  the  authority  it 
should  please  you  to  delegate  to  me,  in  ruining  the  Huguenot  party,  in  lower- 
ing the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  in  restoring  your  name  to  the  position  it  should 
occupy  among  foreign  nations.” 

All  he  had  promised  to  attempt,  this  far-seeing,  never  yielding  man  of  iron 
achieved.  He  extinguished  the  Huguenots  as  a political  power.  He  defeated 
their  armies,  and  then  laid  siege  to  their  stronghold,  the  seaport  city  of  La 
Rochelle.  Its  massive  walls  and  forts  were  practically  impregnable  to  the  artil- 
lery of  the  time.  Its  open  harbor  gave  free  entrance  to  supplies.  The  fleets 
of  Protestant  England  were  at  its  service.  For  over  a century  it  had  stood  de- 
fiant and  implacable,  a centre  of  revolt  against  the  King.  Men  sneered  when 
Richelieu  ranged  his  armies  before  it.  The  ambitious  Cardinal  had  over- 
stepped himself,  they  said.  He  should  have  kept  to  his  own  trade  of  diplo- 
macy. 

But  Richelieu  had  only  returned  to  his  first  love.  His  critics  forgot  that 
he  had  been  a soldier  before  he  was  a churchman.  He  resolved  to  starve  out 
the  city,  and,  to  accomplish  this,  began  building  a gigantic  mole  completely 
across  the  mouth  of  its  harbor.  The  besieged  laughed  when  the  first  loads  of 
stone  were  dumped  into  the  ocean ; but  the  tremendous  barrier  slowly  stretched 
out  a remorseless  arm  from  either  side.  Storm  and  tide  carried  it  away  repeat- 
edly, but  at  last  ocean  herself  surrendered  before  this  indomitable  man.  The 
mole  was  completed,  the  harbor  blocked. 

Twice  the  English  ships  tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  narrow  open- 
ing that  remained.  Twice  they  were  beaten  back,  King  Louis  and  Richelieu 
fighting  side  by  side  among  the  French  troops  upon  the  barrier.  In  simple 
physical  courage,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  one  of  them  was  the  braver. 
At  last  the  English  fleet  sailed  away  in  despair,  and  the  real  grim  siege  began. 

The  brave  Rochellois  had  sworn  to  slay  the  first  man  who  suggested  sur- 
render. They  turned  their  non-combatants  out  of  the  city,  but  Richelieu  drove 
them  back  to  starve  under  the  walls.  For  fifteen  months  Rochelle  held  out, 
and  when  it  surrendered,  more  than  half  of  its  people  had  died.  Of  the  sur- 
vivors less  than  a hundred  and  fifty  were  still  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  was 
a city  of  death. 

In  another  year  Richelieu,  still  acting  as  his  own  general,  had  completely 
crushed  the  Huguenot  strength  through  all  southern  France.  Then,  having  con- 
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quered,  he  granted  them  generous  terms.  The  fortifications  of  Rochelle  and 
other  Protestant  cities  were  destroyed,  but  the  Edict  of  Nantes  remained  the 
law.  This  was  a noteworthy  step  in  civilizaiton.  A Catholic  Cardinal  allowed 
Protestants  to  worship  in  their  own  way — not  because  they  could  compel  the 
right  with  their  swords,  but  solely  from  his  own  sense  of  justice  and  wisdom. 
Every  means  of  persuasion  was  indeed  employed  to  win  the  Huguenots  back  to 
the  ancient  faith ; and  by  degrees  most  of  the  gentry  adopted  it. 

Richelieu’s  second  great  object,  the  breaking  of  the  power  of  the  nobles,  he 
accomplished  with  an  iron  hand.  All  the  strong  castles,  the  last  remnants  of 
feudalism,  were  destroyed  by  royal  order.  Great  lords  who  had  indulged  in 
their  popular  pastime  of  rebellion,  or  even  in  the  ignoring  of  lesser  laws,  were 
not  pardoned  and  given  honors  and  estates ; they  were  hanged,  a mode  of  treat- 
ment to  which  the  order  was  totally  unaccustomed.  It  made  the  survivors  hate 
the  Caxdinal,  but  it  taught  them  discretion,  and  the  open  revolts  of  former 
days  sank  to  secret  and  treacherous  plots  against  the  life  of  their  formidable  foe. 

In  his  efforts  abroad  Richelieu  was  equally  successful.  This  was  the  period 
of  the  tragic  Thirty  Years’  War  in  Germany.  Its  earlier  part  had  just  come  to 
an  end  with  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Hapsburg  Emperors.  Richelieu,  re- 
turning to  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  saw  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  Austro- 
Spanish  power.  It  was  he  who  launched  the  Swedes  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
against  the  Emperor.  In  the  mean  time,  he  himself  attacked  the  Spaniards  in 
Italy,  and  by  a brilliant  campaign,  and  still  more  brilliant  diplomacy,  shattered 
their  prestige,  and  restored  French  influence  in  Italy  to  a height  it  had  not 
known  since  the  defeat  of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia. 

The  peace  of  Cherasco  (1631),  which  closed  this  Italian  struggle,  was 
brought  to  the  French  and  Austro-Spanish  armies  just  as  they  were  drawn  up 
for  battle.  The  cannonading  had  begun,  when  “Signor  Mazarini,”  an  Italian 
gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Pope,  came  galloping  up  and  dashed  between 
the  closing  lines  of  foes,  waving  his  papers  and  crying  “ Peace ! ” The  dra- 
matic scene  made  the  fortune  of  the  messenger.  Richelieu  became  acquainted 
with  him,  recognized  his  ability,  secured  his  services,  and  finally  made  him  his 
successor  in  France,  as  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

Meanwhile,  the  Swedes,  having  almost  crushed  the  Hapsburg  power  in  Ger- 
many, lost  their  great  leader  Gustavus  (1632);  and  Richelieu  now  had  France 
enter  the  war  there  in  earnest,  to  snatch  the  rewards,  which  the  exhausted  com- 
batants were  no  longer  in  position  to  deny  her.  He  seized  on  Lorraine. 
French  victories  won  for  him  part  of  Flanders  and  Alsace,  then  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, while  in  the  southwest,  he  gained  Rousillon,  the  only  Spanish  prov- 
ince north  of  the  Pyrenees. 

At  home  the  great  minister  devoted  himself  to  the  encouragement  of  liter- 
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ature  and  art.  He  had  court  receptions  of  his  own,  rivalling  in  splendor  those 
of  the  King.  He  founded  the  first  regular  French  newspaper,  the  Gazette,  and 
used  its  pages  repeatedly  to  do,  what  no  previous  ruler  had  condescended  to, — ■ 
explain  to  the  public  his  actions  and  his  reasons.  He  created  the  French  Royal 
Academy,  an  official  organization,  to  consist  always  of  forty  of  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  in  France.  The  “Forty  Immortals,”  as  they  are  called,  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  literary  development  of  their  country. 

Richelieu  also  encouraged  the  drama,  and  under  him  wrote  Pierre  Corneille, 
the  first  great  tragic  dramatist  of  France.  Yet  here,  as  always,  the  Cardinal  was 
a tyrant.  He  had  literary  aspirations  of  his  own;  and,  furious  that  the  public 
preferred  Corneille’s  work  to  his,  he  persecuted  the  great  author  and  sought  to 
belittle  his  work. 

The  world  of  writers  sneered  at  Richelieu,  while  they  feared  him.  The 
common  people  too,  ground  down  with  taxes  for  his  wars,  gave  thanks  and  lit 
bonfires  at  his  death.  Louis  XIII.,  informed  of  his  minister’s  end,  said  coldly: 
“So  dies  a great  statesman.”  The  Cardinal  had  won  the  respect  and  fear  ot 
all  men,  but  the  affection  of  none. 

Richelieu’s  last  advice  to  the  King  was  to  confer  the  ministerial  place  and 
authority  upon  his  secretary,  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Louis  did  so,  and  then,  as  if 
his  own  life  had  been  indeed  bound  up  with  that  of  his  all-powerful  servant, 
the  King  died  in  1643,  within  less  than  six  months  of  his  minister’s  death. 

“After  the  lion  comes  the  fox,”  said  the  French  wits,  when  the  Italian 
Mazarin  succeeded  Richelieu.  The  new  minister  hastened  to  make  friends 
with  everybody,  with  the  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  seems  to  have  devoted 
herself  to  him  with  real  affection;  with  the  exiled  and  imprisoned  nobles,  who 
were  all  pardoned;  and  with  the  people,  who  were  promised  a reduction  of 
taxes.  A general  millennium  seemed  to  have  dawned. 

The  wars  of  Richelieu  had  developed  two  celebrated  French  generals — the 
young  Prince  of  Condd,  a descendant  of  the  Bourbon  princes  of  that  name,  and 
Marshal  Turenne.  These  generals  gained  five  great  victories  over  the  Haps- 
burg  armies  on  the  German  frontier.  Conde  beat  them  at  Rocroi  in  1643,  when 
the  renowned  Spanish  infantry  was  literally  wiped  out.  He  and  Turenne  de- 
feated them  at  Nordlingen  in  1645,  and  Cond6  won  Dunkirk  from  them  in 
1646.  Then  Turenne  gained  the  great  battle  of  Zusmarshausen,  and  Cond6 
that  of  Lens,  both  in  1648,  the  year  when  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  finally 
ended  the  fearful  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  Hapsburg  strength  was  broken, 
and  France  had  become  the  chief  state  in  Europe. 

But  alas ! the  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  succeeded  him  as  Louis  XIV.  (1643- 
1715),  came  to  the  throne  a child,  five  years  old;  and  the  nobles  soon  resumed 
their  old  struggle  for  power.  The  situation  became  almost  an  exact  duplicate 
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of  that  under  Mary  di  Medici.  The  foreign  queen,  careless  of  the  interests  of 
France;  the  Italian  minister  of  inferior  rank,  grasping  after  wealth  and  honors; 
the  wasted  treasure,  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  former  minister  and 
king;  the  nobles,  clamorous  for  their  share  of  spoils;  all  these  things  repeated 
themselves.  Only  now  the  nobles  were  far  weaker  than  before,  and  Mazarin 
far  shrewder  and  abler  than  the  equally  greedy  Concini. 

Yet  Mazarin  soon  became  the  most  unpopular  man  in  France.  Anne  of 
Austria  steadily  upheld  him — perhaps  she  had  secretly  become  his  wife — and 
twice  she  and  the  little  King  had  to  flee  with  him  from  Paris.  The  compli- 
cated struggles  of  the  period  are  called  the  War  of  the  Fronde , though,  indeed, 
they  scarcely  deserve  to  be  known  as  wars  at  all.  They  were  more  like  street 
riots.  The  name  Fronde  itself  was  given  to  the  nobles’  party  in  derision.  The 
word  meant  a sling,  something  like  our  modern  boys’  pebble  or  bean  shooter, 
such  as  was  used  by  the  street  gamins  of  Paris  in  their  youthful  battles  with 
one  another  ; and  the  civil  war  was  said  to  be  no  more  serious  than  the  boys’ 
pebble-shooter  strife. 

It  began  with  the  arrest  of  a Paris  magistrate,  Broussel,  for  refusing  to 
obey  Mazarin.  The  Parisians  flew  to  arms  and  compelled  the  release  of  their 
champion.  “Let  us  recognize,”  cries  a secretly  issued  pamphlet  of  the  time, 
“ that  the  great  are  great  only  because  we  carry  them  on  our  shoulders.”  It  is 
the  first  feeble  uplifting  of  our  modern  belief  in  the  equality  of  men. 

The  two  generals,  Conde  and  Turenne,  both  plunged  eagerly  into  this  quar- 
rel, as  did  most  of  the  nobility,  changing  sides  with  easy  indifference  as  their 
personal  interests  suggested.  The  confused  struggle  lasted  from  1648  to  1653. 
The  common  people  soon  wearied  of  it  and  abandoned  its  prosecution  to  the 
nobles.  Condd  became  their  champion  and  brought  Spanish  troops  into 

France.  Turenne,  taking  the  court  side,  defeated  Conde  under  the  walls  of 
Paris  and  again  at  Dunkirk,  proving  himself  the  abler  general  of  the  two. 
Spain  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  Conde  made  his  peace  with  the  court. 
Thus  Mazarin  finally  triumphed,  having  gained  first  one  leader  to  his  side  and 
then  another,  and  taken  subtle  advantage  of  every  blunder  of  his  antagonists. 

He  became  as  omnipotent  in  France  as  Richelieu  had  ever  been.  His  seven 
nieces  were  courted  as  eagerly  as  queens.  Two  of  them  married  Italian  princes, 
the  others,  five  of  the  greatest  of  the  French  lords.  The  Cardinal  himself  ac- 
cumulated a fortune  that  made  him  the  richest  subject  in  the  world.  He  had 
followed  Richelieu’s  policy  abroad,  and  he  also  copied  him  by  patronizing  the 
fine  arts  and,  when  he  died,  by  recommending  to  King  Louis  his  most  valued 
assistant  as  his  successor. 

Mazarin,  however,  by  no  means  stands  in  the  same  rank  with  Richelieu. 
Most  of  the  later  Cardinal’s  successes  had  been  only  the  natural  outcome  and 
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fruition  of  his  predecessor’s  plans.  Mazarin’s  blunders  and  failures  were  all 
his  own.  He  died  in  1661,  lamenting  only  that  he  must  surrender  the  excite- 
ment of  life,  his  beautiful  paintings,  and  his  books.  He  left  France  the 
strongest  state  in  Europe,  and  the  kingly  power  absolute  in  France. 


The  Death  of  M azarin 


The  Troops  op  Louis  XIV.  Invading  Germany 


Chapter  XCIII 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

OUNTING  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  as  beginning  when 
his  father’s  ended,  in  1643,  it  is  the  longest  in  French 
history,  covering  seventy-two  years.  But  the  real  rule 
of  the  King  dates  only  from  Mazarin’s  death  in  1661. 

When,  on  the  morning  following  this  event,  the 
various  heads  of  departments  appealed  to  the  young 
monarch  of  twenty-three:  “Your  Majesty,  to  whom 
shall  we  now  go  for  instructions  ? ’’  Louis  answered  most  unex- 
pectedly : “To  me.”  From  that  day  until  his  death  he  re- 

. mained  his  own  chief  minister.  He  had  endured  under  Mazarin 
W more  than  enough  of  having  a subject  mightier  than  himself. 

Never  has  Europe  known  a monarch  who  wielded  more 
absolute  power.  “ I am  the  state,”  he  said ; and  it  is  true  that  all 
the  various  divisions  which  we  have  seen  in  the  state  were  now 
become  as  nothing  under  the  King’s  feet.  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  held  this  awful  responsibility?  He  was  a shy  and  slow 
and  rather  heavy  young  fellow,  the  despair  of  his  teachers  as  a boy,  and  so 
poorly  educated  that  he  declared  he  had  almost  committed  suicide  through 
despondency  at  his  own  deficiencies.  That  such  a lad  became  a great  mon- 
arch was  due  solely  to  his  intense  determination — vanity  some  have  called 
it,  but  determination  seems  the  juster  word.  He  was  inflexibly  resolved  to 
make  all  men  acknowledge  him  as  the  greatest  of  sovereigns.  He  recog- 
nized his  duty  to  his  people,  and  sought  to  make  them  prosper;  but  he  wanted 
the  full  applause  of  the  world  for  all  he  did. 
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No  common  laborer  could  have  toiled  harder  than  did  Louis  at  his  work  of 
government.  He  surrounded  himself  with  able  assistants,  and  tried  hard  to  see 
with  their  eyes,  to  understand  with  their  brains.  Both  the  success  and  failure 
of  his  reign  sprang  from  his  own  character  of  intense  determination  and  intense 
application,  stimulated  by  the  desire  for  applause,  but  limited  by  a very  mod- 
erate capability. 

In  its  general  outline,  this  period  strongly  resembles  that  of  Francis  I.,  ? 
century  and  a half  before.  Louis,  like  Francis,  inherited  power  when  young 
and  ambitious,  and  started  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  to  do  warlike  deeds, 
and  stir  up  unnecessary  wars.  Possessing  a country  made  rich  and  prosperous 
by  his  predecessors,  he  was  at  first  showily  successful ; but  gradually  all  Europe 
united  against  him,  and  France  became  exhausted  and  sank  into  poverty  and 
utter  misery.  His  later  years,  though  hardly  to  be  called  failures,  did  not 
realize  the  hopes  and  promise  of  his  youth,  and  he  died  in  gloom  and  disap- 
pointment. 

We  can  see  a yet  further  similarity  between  him  and  Francis  in  the  support 
which  each  gave  to  literature,  art,  and  architecture.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is 
the  great  literary  period  of  France,  its  Augustan  age,  with  Louis  playing  the 
part  of  a somewhat  indiscriminate  Augustus.  He  had  a long  list  of  authors,  to 
whom  he  gave  generous  pensions.  Those  who  fared  best  were  the  historians, 
on  whom  depended  the  monarch’s  reputation  with  posterity.  But  far  down 
and  inconspicuous  on  the  list  we  find  Racine,  who  shares  with  Corneille  the 
fame  of  being  France’s  grandest  tragedian;  and  we  find  also  Moli£re,  most  won- 
derful among  comedy  authors,  actors,  and  theatre  managers,  the  French  Shake- 
speare,— whom  we  could  wish  Louis  had  better  appreciated. 

Yet  the  “Grand  Monarch”  did  his  best.  He  listened  to  the  reading  of 
Moli£re’s  plays ; and  we  even  find  him  inviting  the  author  to  dine  with  him 
alone,  that  all  the  supercilious  court  might  see  the  value  set  upon  this  ex-valet 
and  play-actor,  whose  body  the  churchmen  refused  to  bury  in  consecrated 
ground.  Other  great  literary  names  adorn  Louis’s  reign,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion ; indeed,  the  whole  court  began  to  take  a literary  tone. 

This  court  was  far  different,  far  more  gorgeous  than  in  any  previous  era. 
Louis  wished  to  have  all  his  nobles  around  him.  He  discouraged  them  from 
staying  home  on  their  estates.  They  might  grow  too  powerful  and  rebellious 
there.  So  those  who  insisted  on  absenting  themselves  from  his  circle,  were 
watched  with  jealous  suspicion. 

To  keep  the  faithful  ones  amused  there  was  one  continuous  round  of  feasts 
and  fetes,  picnics,  and  hunting  parties.  Often  one  of  those  neglected  estates 
was  squandered  upon  a single  entertainment.  Not  since  the  height  of  Roman 
splendor  had  Europe  known  such  magnificence  of  display,  such  brilliancy  of 
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The  World’s  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 
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THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 


It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion ; the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 
in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 


The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 
The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 
The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  you  learn  unconsciously  and  rapidly. 
Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume , etc., which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 


The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 
from  every  country. 

Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
«uch  more  modem  masters  as: 


THE  ITALIANS 
AND  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 

Durer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


THE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 
Bridgman 
Munkacsy 
Piloty 


TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 


1.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  82  sections  of  2f  pages  of  text. 

2.  Each  section  will  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  and  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

8.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 
prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundreds 
of  text  illustrations.  ' 

If.  No  subscriber’s  name  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work , and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

5.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  in  advance. 
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